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IN CHARGE OF 

LAVINIA L. DOCK, R.N. 

NUESINU IN AFRICA 
Miss Gladwin, who until recently was superintendent of nurses at 
the Woman's Hospital in New York, where she had a number of post- 
graduate students from all over the world, has sent us an interesting 
letter of African adventures from one of them, from which we make 
the extracts that follow : 

Eivee Zambesi. 
... I am on my way up this wonderful river by myself to nurse in 
a hospital where there are many cases of sleeping sickness. I am to be 
the only woman and shall be a great curiosity. The doctor is a Scot. 
I go for several days in this boat, then nine hours train, then six days 
or perhaps more in a machila (hammock on poles with an awning). . . . 
At the end of the train journey I shall stay a day or two at Blantyre. 
There is a large store there and I shall buy a number of things, — folding 
table, chair, bed, washstand, etc. At Mevera I am to stay for the time 
being in a house with several Mission School teachers. We each have 
to furnish our own rooms; dining-room and kitchen are given to us. 
After a time I shall probably live by myself. They give us an allowance 
of $150 a year for food if we live alone. It is not a large sum, but some 
things are very cheap. Eggs are four cents a dozen, chickens four cents 
apiece, and a huge bunch of bananas six cents. You can get as much 
wood as a man can carry for a cup of salt or six needles. . . . 

Mevera Mission, British Nyassaland, 
Central Africa. 
... On arriving I had to go into two empty rooms, as the carpenter 
had not finished my quarters. I was told to send a list of the furniture 
I needed to the medical director of the company, but they threw no light 
on what I was to do in the meantime. The hospital had just been done 
up. No inventory had been kept for years. The utensils were all filthy 
and the pillows caked with dirt. No blankets. The small amount of 
linen in rags and of the color of pea soup. Every mattress was in holes, 
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the hair coming out. Everything needed paint, polish, varnish, or boil- 
ing. The natives thought me quite mad when I had cups put into a 
pan and boiled with strong soda. I went up every morning and washed 
and boiled all day long. I got a large stock of linen, made and marked 
it, made some wee pillows and knee rolls, and, greatest stunt of all, 
washed the horsehair, made new ticks and retabbed all the mattresses. 
. . . During my fifteen months I had 125 patients, and was alone excepting 
for a few nights. Sometimes a mounted policeman would come on duty 
for a night or two. When a woman came in, I remained in the room 
day and night. ... It was hard work looking after the laundry, cooking, 
bread-making, etc. The native cases were usually bad, but one could 
manage them with a native ward boy better than the white patients. 
I taught a native to make beds, bandage, and wash patients. I always 
applied the dressings and fomentations myself. Bookkeeping and stores 
took up spare moments in the evening. I also dispensed drugs. Did 
you know that I am a dispenser ? The doctor often had to go miles away 
to perform autopsies on natives who had been murdered or killed in a 
beer-drinking fight. Then he would have to attend the nearest High 
Court to give evidence. It took eleven days to go and come, and during 
this time I might do anything! I really liked it. . . . The favorite 
native remedy for pneumonia is varnishing the chest. You can't imagine 
how very difficult it is to remove. I used to apply first hot alcohol and 
then a poultice, and the varnish would come off with the second or third 
poultice. Pneumonia is not as easy to treat in the tropics as in a colder 
region. The cases of black-water fever usually get methyl-arsenate of 
soda, in one-half grain doses every four hours ; liq. hyd. pot. chlor. mix- 
ture every eight hours, and calomel, one-fourth grain every half-hour 
until emesis ceases. Champagne and strychnia are usually given them. 
Our cases did well. For four days and nights one must work over them. 
Some of the native cases are gruesome. After a bad " beerdrink " they 
come in with fractured skulls and horrible gashes. ... I found that 
frequent sterile water irrigations and then a fomentation of sterile water 
was most successful. Filthy wounds healed up. . . . You taught me two 
things which I have found a blessing : first, the way to study, and second, 
the way to teach, which is a better way than any I have met with. . . . 

Dorothy Smith. 

ITEMS 

The first Isla Stewart Oration, delivered by Miss Cox-Davies in 
the Council Chamber of the Guildhall of London, with Mrs. Bedford 
Fenwick in the chair, was a profoundly stirring event in the nursing 
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world. It is customary in England for great men to be thus honored 
by the assembling of their loyal friends, but this is the first occasion of 
the kind in honor of a nurse. Miss Damer was present, also Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, who came to the first international meeting of nurses 
in 1399; the Assistance Publique of Paris sent delegates and an 
eloquent letter of appreciation of Miss Stewart, and many other well- 
known workers shared in the ceremonial. Miss Cox-Davies gave a 
glorious picture of Miss Stewart, her broad, genial mind and deep 
vitality. 

The nurses of St. Bartholomew's League have decided that the 
memorial to Miss Stewart, which has been under consideration since 
her death, shall be of an educational character, if possible to found one 
or more scholarships in connection with some women's college in 
England, where, it is hoped, the science course now existing may in 
time be enlarged to the lines of a Department of Nursing and Health. 

The British Journal of Nursing for November 18 has an article from 
Belgium describing the official opening of the training school for nurses 
in Brussels which is under the auspices of the hospital administration 
of that city, as the School for Nurses of the Assistance Publique of Paris 
is managed by the department of hospitals and charities in Paris. The 
new Brussels school was undertaken three years ago, but has struggled 
with many difficulties. Now that it has been inaugurated its promoters 
are hopeful of steady progress. The nurses have a home in a pleasant 
house near the Hospital St. John, where they will be taught. No word 
comes of a matron or superintendent of nurses, but we must hope there 
is one. 

A letter from Porto Rico, from Senorita Pilar Cabrera, who assisted 
Miss Pope when she organized the training school in the Municipal Hos- 
pital in San Juan, and who took the position of superintendent when 
Miss Pope left, says that in the past year she has trained a class of ten 
Sisters of Charity as well as the lay pupils of the school. Miss Cabrera 
has now had to give up institution work for a time at least, because of 
her health. 

A recent number of the Australasian Nurses' Journal describes the 
death of one of their members in a far-off part of the Pacific Coast, 
ending with this paragraph : 

" But I must not omit to mention the kindness of the members of 
the Washington State Nurses' Association. The nurses of Spokane sent 
their secretary down to Seattle, fourteen hours' train journey, to see if 
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Billie was getting every attention, and the State Association offered to 
pay all her hospital expenses if necessary. On the day of the funeral 
there was a great festival in Seattle, with bands, processions, etc., etc., 
and yet about fifty nurses left the fun and came gladly to the funeral 
services of a person whom they had never seen, just because she was a 
nurse and far from home, and six of them dressed in their white uniforms 
acted as pall-bearers." 

Sistee Marie Zomak, who has been piloting the nursing reforms in 
that interesting corner of Spain, the Institute Rubio, where a school 
of nursing has been founded, as we told some little time ago, has had 
a severe struggle with time-honored prejudices. The shortening of the 
cruelly-long hours and other mitigations of the nurses' lot which she 
has brought about have had the support of the present medical director, 
who is also the physician to the young Queen of Spain, so that one can 
hardly help but surmise that her wholesome English influence and 
knowledge of modern nursing methods are behind the general improve- 
ments; nevertheless many conservative though excellent people who are 
interested in the school have been so shocked by the innovations and 
so convinced that the nurses would go to destruction if they did not work 
forty-eight hours on a stretch, or at least eighteen, that Sister Marie has 
had some troublous times. It is good to know that the entire medical 
staff supports her most loyally, and at one or two specially critical 
moments the internes, if we may call them so, came to her and offered 
to help with the ward work rather than have her go under. 

We have pleasure in announcing that the date fixed by Sister Agnes 
Karll for the opening of the International Council Meeting at Cologne 
is August 12, 1912. Invitations to the various National Councils of 
Nurses will be isued at an early date. We shall give space to this im- 
portant event next month. 



